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Coniary. Foot. Paths. 


RITERS on health have long lamented that Amer- 
icans, and especially American women, take little 
exercise on foot. As compared with the English and the 
Germans, our distaste for pedestrian exercise is very 
marked, and it is a familiar fact that even men and women 
who walk a great deal in town, content themselves in 
summer with sitting out-of-doors, boating and driving ; or, 
if young and active, turn to tennis or some other sport, 
but walk comparatively little. Yet we are not a lazy, 
apathetic race, but a nervous, energetic, even restless race; 
and we are not, like the French, so wholly devoted to so- 
cial pleasures that we are comparatively indifferent to the 
charms of Nature. Nor does our climate afford a sufficient 
explanation of our distaste for walking. It is true that we 
have many summer days when the sun is very hot and the 
temperature very high. But we have many others, even 
in the middle of summer, and long successions of them in 
spring and autumn, when Nature seems to have done her 
very best to tempt men out-of-doors—when, under the 
right conditions, walking would be pure pleasure. 

The real trouble is, perhaps, that we cannot always 
walk in the country under the right conditions, and the 
fact that we cannot is doubly unfortunate. It would be 
better for our health as a people if the love of exercise were 
more general ; and it would be better for our intellectual 
and spiritual development if the love of Nature were more 
general. We do not associate these two statements in a 
casual or careless way. The love of walking and the 
love of Nature are more intimately connected than most 
persons realize. Only he who goes abroad on foot can 
really learn to know the beauties of Nature, because only 
he lives, for the time being, with those beauties, passing 
among them, not beside them, and seeing the smaller ones 
as well as the greater, the more intimate and secret as 
well as those which are freely displayed. To con- 
template a beautiful prospect from a veranda or to traverse 
a charming country in acarriage means much to him who 
has eyes to see; but to spend an hour in the woods or to 
follow on foot the course of a winding river means vastly 
more. And while a beautiful outlook from one’s home or 
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the chance to drive and ride at will are luxuries of the 
rich, the foot-path is free to the poorest. 

But just here is the trouble—just here we find the reason 
why we cannot walk under the right conditions. Broadly 
speaking, there are no rural foot-paths in America, 
There is the high-road which takes us where it wills, 
not where we will, and never, of course, into the heart 
of Nature’s loveliness, and, which, moreover, is too 
often hot and dusty. There are the fields and meadows 
that walls and fences encircle even when the crops are 
gone and upon these we must not tread. And there are 
the woods with a few paths, perhaps, but often trackless, 
briery and tangled ; and, even when they offer easy pas- 
sage, often secluded from approach by cultivated fields, 
brooks or marshes. Of course the born lover of Nature, 
blessed with sturdy thews and sinews, makes light of such 
impediments to his pleasure, and might possibly say that 
he preferred the wildwood flavor of an American country 


‘walk to the tamer enjoyment offered by an English lane 


or a German forest-path. But such vigorous enthusiasts 
form but a small minority among the multitudes who live 
all the year round in country neighborhoods, or go forth 
summer after summer in search of health and recreation ; 
and among these multitudes are thousands who might 
grow to be lovers of Nature too, if only the path were 
made a little smoother for them.  It.is not, in the ma- 
jority of cases, a matter of mere taste or convenience. 
Even a strong woman is seriously hampered by her cloth- 
ing in a cross-country walk, and to a delicate woman the 
effort involved would be impossible. To climb fences or 
take down heavy rails, to ford brooks, to clamber up 
rough hill-sides and over rugged fields and under matted 
forest branches, and, if it has rained of late, to get soaking 
wet in the process, is a prospect uninviting to the average 
city-bred man, even, and necessarily deterrent to the aver- 
age city-bred woman. Both arg thrown back perforce on 
the high-road with its very limited offers of pleasure; and 
the days are indeed many in an American summer when 
the high-road is as forbidding, in its own way, as is the 
trackless forest. 

In England, on the other hand, one may walk through 
a county without troubling the high- -road._ The winding 
by-road with its bowery sides is everywhere at our ser- 
vice, and everywhere, too, we find the foot-path, crossing 
private grounds, perhaps, as sanctioned by some ancient 
right-of-way ; edging the little river and passing it by the 
bridge which is always to be found where needed ; bor- 
dering the farmer's fields, leading from one hospitable gate 
or turn-stile to another, and finding its way to every at- 
tractive point of view. Of course the physical conditions 
of the two countries are very unlike—England has been 
cultivated for so many centuries that scarce an acre ap- 
pears which the hand of man has not put to some sort of 
service, while even in the most thickly-settled parts of our 
older States there are many tracts which are still almost in 
their primitive condition. Horses, too, are cheap with us 
and dear in England, so the English rustic is obliged to 
walk where his American cousin may ride if he will. But 
to explain why we have not so many foot-paths as the 
English is not to confess ourselves satisfied with the 
want of them. Nor is there any reason why we should 
not have them in far greater numbers. It costs a good deal 
to make a road but very little to make a foot-path, for, 
of course, we need merely a narrow path which a well- 
shod and sensibly-dressed person can traverse with a 
moderate degree of comfort—not a gravel-walk fit for 
slippers and muslin gowns. Often a couple of planks 
across a brook, a few loads of earth dumped in a marshy 
spot, two or three stones set, as steps, against a wall or 
fence, and a little cutting away of tree-branches and under- 
growth, would open up a delightful tract of country which 
now is almost impossible of approach. Nor do we think 
that the farmer’s or landed proprietor’s interests would 
suffer by such trifling civilities paid to possible pedestrians. 
More persons would cross his property, but those who did 
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cross would do it less damage. The path might keep 
even boys’ feet from straying into less desirable directions, 
while those for whose especial benefit it was formed 
would, of coyrse, be limited by its bounds. If even the 
rudest, simplest paths were thus generally formed in our 
rural neighborhoods their influence would at once be felt 
in the village itself as well as in the summer colony. Ask 
any farmer's daughter why she does not walk more and 
she will ’answer, like the city woman, ‘‘Where shall I 
walk? The road is unattractive, the meadows and woods 
are always more or less difficult to cross and often impas- 
sable.” More paths and simple bridges and stiles are 
what we need, alike in the interests of healthful physical 
development and of healthful growth in the sentiment for 
Nature. 


How to Mask the Foundations of a Country 
House.—II. 


[It was stated last week that, no matter how good a chance 
Nature may give the architect to unite his house-founda- 
tions well with the soil, the aid of the planter is always needed 
to make the union perfect. Nature’s help is greatest when 
the site is broken and rocky and the foundations can be built 
of rough-faced local stone. Then, as we tried to explain, 
vines alone may often suffice to blend her work agreeably 
with man’s, but one kind is not so effective for the purpose as 
a mingling of several harmonious yet contrasting kinds, 

Wistaria, Virginia Creeper and the so-called Japanese Ivy 
are most commonly used in this part of the country for plant- 
ing against houses. They are very beautiful, each in its own 
way. The Wistaria needs some support other than that which 
a flat wall supplies, and though it may be trained on wires, it 
is most effective when covering a balcony or trellis, forming 
irregular masses that are scarcely more charming in profuse 
flower in spring than later when the foliage is fully developed. 
The Virginia Creeper adapts itself in the most versatile way to 
such support as it may find, now twining around a fence or 
lattice and throwing out long free garlands, and now spreading 
a flat yet gracefully flowing mantle over wide level surfaces. 
It stands midway in habit between the Japanese Ivy and the 
Wistaria, less massive than the latter, less close and uniform 
than the former. A judicious union of these three vines ona 
country house is far more beautiful than either alone could be, 
that spot being chosen for each where, from its manner of 
qrenth, it will look particularly well. But the list need not be 
so short as this. There are a multitude of other hardy creep- 
ers which ought to be commonly employed—Climbing Roses, 
for instance, Honeysuckles, Clematis, and above all the Trum- 
pet Creeper. Quite apart from the splendid clusters of orange- 
colored flowers which this produces in mid-summer, the 
beautiful form of its leaves, the charming masses they make 
when it is rightly cared for, and especially its dark-green hue, 
render it a most valuable plant to contrast with others. The 
Japanese Ivy, it may be added, looks best when clinging to 
stone or brick. It is never lovelier than in winter with its 
delicate tracery of leafless branches, as though etched by some 
skillful decorator’s hand ; and this tracery does not show nearly 
so well on wood as on other materials. 

Of annuals we do not speak in this connection. Their 
variety is endless, and the beauty of some of them is very 
great. But when the object is to give the walls of the house 
a garment which will unite it with the ground from which it 
springs, plants of a more lasting kind should be chosen. Other- 
wise the work will never be thoroughly well accomplished, 
and what is done will have to be done over year after year. 
Annual creepers may be planted among those that are per- 
manently established, but should not be relied upon for the 
main adornment of the house. Moreover, if vines alone are 
used about the foundations of a house, some should be of 
evergreen varieties. We want the walls to look united with 
the site in winter as well as summer, though when all Nature 
is stripped half bare the harmonizing garment need not be so 
extensive as when she is fully clothed. : 

But in the majority of cases vines alone should not be 
depended upon for the purpose we are discussing. Unless 
very irregular rocks form the foundation upon which the walls 
are set, they will need more massive and spreading foliage at 
their base. The fact is generally acknowledged to-day by the 
owners of country and suburban homes—for we seldom see 
one where plantations have not been made close to the walls, 
at least along some part of their course. Unfortunately these 
plantations are usually flower-beds filled with annuals or tender 
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ornamental plants. Their effect is, perhaps, better than utter 
nakedness, although when the choice is a particularly tasteless 
one even as much as this cannot be granted. In the first 
place, what has been said of annual creepers applies equally 
to tender plants of other sorts—the work is done, the effect is 
produced, for the season merely. When winter comes, naked- 
ness returns in a worse shape than if no flowers had been 
planted—the house stands not on grass even but on a line of 
empty earth which makes its want of harmony with its sur- 
roundings most painfully apparent. And then in the spring 
the labor of clothing its base must be begun again. In the 
second place flower-beds are too monotonous. We need 
variety in the clothing green ; we need to diversify it by mass- 
ing, by carrying it up in certain places higher than in others, and 
by spreading it out here and there to connect or group with 
other plantations in the vicinity. What we want to mitigate is 
that rigid formality of architectural features which does not 
blend with the undulating variety of growing things ; and a 
flower-bed is almost as artificial, as rigid in effect, as founda- 
tion-courses of masonigy. Of course, if the whole garden is 
formally disposed, then the base-plantations may correspond ; 
but meres 8 cases are rare in this country, and a natural arrange- 
ment of the grounds demands a thoroughly natural looking 
garment for the lower walls. Hardy shrubs are the things 
required. How they should be chosen, and, in a general way, 
how they should be planted, we shall try to point out in a future 
chapter. 


Recent Botanical Discoveries in China.—V. 


Lilium.—Considering the number of magnificent species 
previously known to inhabit eastern Asia it was hardly to be 
expected that further discoveries would surpass them in 
beauty or brilliancy, yet Dr. Henry has added one very hand" 
some new species (Z. Henryi, Baker); and he has also sent 
specimens of ZL. giganteum and L. cordifolium, which were pre- 
viously unknown, from China. In general habit, Mr. Baker 
states, Z. Henryi most resembles Z. agree but the fully- 
developed leaves rather recall those of Z. auratum, and the 
narrow perianth segments those of ZL. folyphyllum. The 
flowers are borne in loose corymbs, sometimes a foot across, 
and consisting from four to eight yellow, red-spotted flowers 
from three to three inches and a half long. ZL. Duchartrei and 
L. Davidi are new species of the affinity of Z. speciosum, dis- 
covered by the Abbé David in Eastern Thibet. They all await 
introduction. 

Euonymus.—A score of species, at least, inhabit China, but 
among the novelties there is nothing to equal the familiar and 
favorite £. Fafonicus in its numerous varieties. £. gracillimus 
is an evergreen, exceedingly slender-branched species, founded 
upon a specimen collected by Mr. J. Reeves, who resided at 
Canton between 1820 and 1830, and introduced many Chinese 
plants into English gardens, and after whom Lindley named the 
Chinese genus Reevesia. £. carnosus is an evergreen species 
from Formosa, allied to and very similar to Z. Faponicus, but 
probably not so hardy. It is remarkable for the large fleshy 
calyx and disk. Among the unnamed specimens of Euonymus 
received at Kew since the publication of the second part of the 
‘‘Index”’ is one with lanceolate evergreen leaves, three to five 
inches long. It is from the neighborhood of Ichang, and may 
be worth the attention of a horticultural collector. 

Celastrus.—Two new species of this genus are described in 
the “‘Index”—namely, C. /atifolius and C. variabilis. The for- 
mer is said to be a dwarf shrub, though it has oblong or orbicular 
leaves six inches across, and the flowers are in long, narrow, 
terminal panicles, suggesting a plant of larger stature. It hardly 
comes within the category of ornamental shrubs, but is of 
interest in another respect. According to Dr. Henry it bears a 
name equivalent to “ turnip-fly-killer,” and the leaves and 
shoots are dried in the sun and pounded to a powder that is 
reputed to be very efficacious in killing insects that infest 
Cabbage, Turnips and allied plants. C. variadi/is is a trailing, 
often spiny shrub, of interest only to those who form botanical 
collections. 

Hydrangea.—Although the number of species enumerated 
as Chinese does not exceed seven, the forms are very numerous 
and many of them highly ornamental, and they probably 
originated under cultivation. Thus of the protean H. Hortensia 
I have seen no specimens of undoubted wild origin ; possibly, 
however, those collected by Wright in the Luchu Aschipalage 
may have been obtained from wild plants. 

Among the novelties sent by Dr. Henry are several forms 
which I have doubtingly referred to H. scabra, which, so far as 
I am aware, is not in cultivation. One which I have named Z. 
scabra, var. (?) macrophylla, has elegant leaves nearly a foot 
long and corymbs of flower six inches across. Another, var. 
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(?) augustifolia, has very narrow leaves, and between these 
there are various intermediate forms. The flowers present as 
much variation as the leaves, alike in the size, shape and color 
of the outer barren ones. In one of the intermediate varieties 
the barren flowers, which are apparently white, are nearly two 
inches in diameter, very strongly veined, and of such consist- 
ence that they persist long into the winter. In another they are 
of a reddish color, and there are specimens wholly destitute of 
these enlarged sterile flowers. H. longifes is an elegant new 
species, resembling the Japanese H. scandens (syn. H. petio- 
/aris) in the shape of the leaves and in the very long petioles, 
but otherwise quite different. It has slender branches and 
papery, cordate, ovate, densely serrulate leaves on slender 
petioles, two to four inches long, or as long as the blade, and 
terminal small corymbs of minute flowers, with a few outer 
sterile ones, about an inch in diameter, on long, slender pedi- 
cels. It is of erect habit, and two or three feet high. There 
is a variety /anceolata, differing only in the shape of the leaves. 
The type is from Nanto and the mountains northward, and 
the variety from Patung. Both are worth looking after. 


Spirea.—A shrubby species named S. Henryi, and several. 


forms treated as varieties of S, Blumei, are the best novelties 
in this genus. S. Henryi is a densely-branched shrub, six or 
seven feet high, with small leaves coarsely-toothed in the upper 
part, and small white flowers in very dense compound corymbs, 
differing in the last-named characters from those species to 
which it is most closely allied. The leaves are one of the 
many substitutes for tea in China. Sfirea Blumei, var. (?) lati- 
petala, is remarkable for its large flowers, and may possibly be 
a distinct species. S. Blumei, var. rotundifolia, and var. hir- 
suta, differ respectively from the type in the manner indicated 
by their names. There are several less-marked varieties, and 
the species asa whole is a very attractive one. 

Liguidamber.—The materials of this genus are sufficient to 
prove that Z. acerifolia of Maximowicz (L. Maximowiczii 
Miquel ) cannot be maintained as distinct from Z. Formosana, 
but there are imperfect specimens of probably two other spe- 
cies. ZL. Formosana is an important tree, furnishing much of 
the timber used for making tea-chests, and it is probably a 
handsome tree, though too tender to succeed even in the south 
of England. 

Acanthopanax.—A new species of this genus, A. diversifolium, 
has the appearance, from dried specimens, that suggests a 
striking object. It is a shrub about ten feet high, with stout, 
straight branches and very leathery, prickly-toothed leaves of 
two kinds, simple and trifoliolate, intermixed on the flowery 
branches. Of course there is nothing particularly ornamental 
in the flowers of these Araliacez, but they afford variety when 
variety of this kind is cared for. 

In concluding this my first series of notes on Chinese plants, 
I may mention that I have not yet examined the materials of 
many of the natural orders at all, but when I have, if it should 
be considered of sufficient interest to the readers of this jour- 
nal, 1 may contribute another series. W. B. Hemsley. 


Magnolia glauca in its Most Northern Home. 


NE*?t to the Mayflower (Zpige@a repens), or ‘‘ Trailing Ar- 
butus,” as it is too often called, there is perhaps no local 
plant whose flowers are more prized by lovers of native flow- 
ers about Boston than the Magnolia glauca of botanists, or 
“the Magnolia,” as it is everywhere known in this vicinity. 
Although Emerson (Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts, 
p. 603) says, in a note: “It is said to have been found in the 
County of York, Maine,” I do not know that the fact has been 
proved. With this possible exception, the only place in New 
pry, on where this Magnolia is known to grow is in the swamps 
of Essex County, about twenty-five miles north of Boston, 
and near the latitude of 42° 40’. Here it has been known for 
over a hundred years, having been first brought to notice by 
the Rev. Manasseh Cutler, who was famous as a botanist, a 
theologian and a statesman, and for many years (from 1771) 
minister of Hamlet Parish, then a part of the town of Ipswich. 
The chief and original locality for this,Magnolia here is in 
what is known as the Magnolia Swamp, not far from the fa- 
mous old fishing-town of Gloucester, and within a short dis- 
tance of the sea-coast, now occupied, as is nearly the entire 
stretch of the New England shore, as a summer resort. 

So eagerly have the flowers been sought for by collectors, 
and especially by those who wished to make money out of 
the sale of both plants and flowers, that there has been some 
apprehension that the day would soon come when the Mag- 
nolia could enly be classed in New England floras as one of 
the indigenous plants of the past. The hope is now en- 
tertained, however, that the owners of the woods where it oc- 
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curs, appreciating its rarity and interest, will take care that 
its existence, in a wild state, may be perpetuated. 

Turning off from the main road into the Magnolia Swamp 
there is little to remind one of the vicinity of civilization. No 
attempt has been made to improve upon Nature, and rest 
and peace meet the eye everywhere. Few birds seem to 
make a home within‘the swamp, and the full, rich note of the 
wood-thrush is the most striking sound heard. If the explorer 
would find the swamp Magnolia in its best flowering condi- 
tion, he must make his excursion about the first week in July, 
and be prepared for a rough tramp. Bogs, springs, rocks, 
thickets and fallen branches and trees may beset the way, 
but every plant is interesting, and bears testimony to the fact 
that Essex County contains, within its small area, one of the 
richest floras in New England. (Mr. John Robinson, in “‘ The 
Flora of Essex County, Massachusetts,” 1880, enumerates 
about twelve hundred species of flowering plants.) 

The ground in the lower wet places is thickly covered with 
Cranberries (Vaccinium macrocarpum) in full flower, and 
growing out of the sphagnum, over which the Cranberry 
loves to spread, we find Habenarias, Calopogon Fos see the 
sweet-scented Pogonia and two species of Sundew (Drosera). 
On the hillocks or knolls are thick carpets of the Checker- 
berry or Partridge-berry (Gaultheria procumbens) in bloom, 
while the leaves and flower-stalks of Cypripedium acaule and 
other early-flowering plants stand above this low-creeping 
shrub. The Black Alder and Andromeda ligustrina are the 
most common of the larger shrubs in flower in the thickets. 
Several species of Blueberries and Huckleberries are com- 
mon with ripening fruit, and Clethra alnifolia, which will not 
bloom until after Magnolia blossoms are mostly gone, is 
abundant everywhere. Indeed, plants of the Heath family 
seem to predominate in the shrubby vegetation of this region. 

Several species of Cornus may be found, and Viburnum 
acerifolium, V. lanwtanoides, V. cassinoides and one or two 
other species are in fruit. The Common Elder (Sambucus 
Canadensis) is in full bloom, and it must be counted as one of 
the handsomest native shrubs flowering at this season. The 
other native species, the early-flowered Elder (.S. racemosa), 
is much less common and has ripened its fruit, which has 
all been eaten by birds. The Wild Roses at this time cannot 
be surpassed for beauty and fragrance, and they grow wher- 
ever there is the least encouragement by soil and sunlight. 

Among the most conspicuous trees is the White Pine (P. 
Strobus), which is found almost everywhere, while Pinus 
rigida and the Hemlock (7suga Canadensis) accompany it in 
many situations. The Red Maple is, perhaps, the most 
abundant of the deciduous trees in the swamp, and the Sugar- 
Maple, the Yellow Birch (Betula lutea), and the favorite 
aromatic Black Birch (B. /enta) grow wherever the ground is 
elevated enough to be moderately dry. Witch-hazels, Alders, 
Poison Dogwood (Rhus venenata), etc., may be found growing 
in the immediate vicinity of the plant sought for. 

The Magnolia here grows as a shrub from five to ten or 
fifteen feet high. A great many of the plants have become 
badly broken by the recklessness and vandalism of collectors, 
so that well-grown, uninjured specimens are now rarely found. 

Many have been transplanted from the woods to gardens in 
the surrounding country, and some fine bushy specimens are 
preserved in this way. Although naturally growing in swampy 
situations, the plant thrives very well on high and compara- 
tively dry land, especially if a little shaded from the sun. In 
cultivation it grows much faster, and will produce finer speci- 
men plants if grafted upon stock of the Cucumber-tree (Mag- 
nolia acuminata), the only other species of Magnolia in 
America which reaches as high a latitude as MZ. glauca. In 
western New York it extends about a degree further north to 
the southern shores of Lake Ontario. The Umbrella Tree 
(M. tripetala) is more generally used for stock, as it is more 
easily grown and transplanted. It is, however, more liable to 
sucker than the other species. 

According to Dr. Charles Pickering (‘‘ Chronological History 
of Plants,” p. 908), the first reference to Magnolia glauca was 
made in a report of some navigators, in 1584, who, proceeding 
to Roanoke Island (North Carolina), found “ the tree that bear- 
eth rind of the Black Synamon, of which like Captain Winter 
brought from the Streights of Magellaun.” It is found from 
New York and New Jersey through the Atlantic States, gener- 
ally near the coast, to Florida, and through the Gulf States into 
Texas. In the southern States it sometimes becomes a large 
tree sixty or seventy feet high, with a trunk three or four feet 
in diameter, and is an evergreen. 

It has been suggested by some enthusiasts that this should 
be chosen as the ‘national flower,” if we must have one. 
But, although the exquisite beauty and fragrance of the flower 
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make it popular and desirable wherever known, it is recog- 
nized and prized by a comparatively small number of the 
people, and there may be other reasons why it would not be 
suitable. In the same swamp with it grows Ka/mia latifolia, 
which cannot be surpassed in beauty, which has a much more 
extended geographical range, and whose merits for distinc- 
tion as the national floral emblem are so well set forth by 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer in a recent number of GARDEN AND 
FOREST. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





¥. G. Fack. 


Notes Upon Some North American Trees.—III. 


Ruamnus.— Rhamnus crocea, Nutt., must find a place 
among North American trees. It is a widely-distributed 
Pacific-coast species from the valley of the upper Sacra- 
mento to Arizona. It most frequently occurs and has 
been described as a low spreading bush, five to ten feet 
high, but Mrs. T. S. Brandegee, the botanical curator of 
the California Academy of Science, calls my attention to 
the fact that this species is sometimes truly arborescent in 
the neighborhood of Antioch, where it grows with a stout 
trunk ten inches in diameter. This is the form named 2. 
theifolus by Kellogg (Proc. Cal. Acad., ii., 37), a name 
which can hardly be retained even for a variety, as in his 
locality (Lake County) this species passes from a low, 
nearly prostrate shrub, with matted branches and minute, 
nearly acute leaves, into the arborescent specimens, with 
_ large, nearly round, Holly-like leaves of Dr. Kellogg’s 
plant. 

Rhamnus insularis, Greene (Bull. Cal. Acad., ii., 392), 
(not R. insulus of Kellogg, Proc. Cal. Acad., ii., 20, which, 
according to Mrs. Brandegee, in litt., is one of the Mexican 
species, with black bilocular fruit, related to R. s/erniflora) 
inhabits the Santa Barbara group of Islands and Cedros 
Island off the California coast, and is not rare, apparently, 
on the mainland (Santa Cruz Mountains, Brandegee). 
This, although a much larger plant in every way, and quite 
distinct in the form and serratures of the leaves, I cannot 
separate specifically from &. crocea, and should therefore 
propose to call it Rhamnus crocea, var. insularis.* 

It is a tree attaining a height of twenty or twenty-five 
feet, with a straight, naked trunk, five or six inches in 
diameter, covered with smooth, light-gray bark. The 
leaves are about three inches long and nearly two inches 
wide, but not distinguishable in texture and in the peculiar 
yellow color of the lower surface from those of R. crocea. 
The fruit of the insular form is much larger, but not other- 
wise distinct, and according to Mr. Brandegee, the variety 
flowers about the 1st of May, while 2. crocea in the same 
regions flowers in March. The variety ascends to rather 
higher elevations in the Santa Cruz Mountains, although the 
two are found together on the foot-hills and in the gulches, 
nearly to the sea-level. ' 

More information than now exists based upon field ob- 
servation upon the different California species of Rhamnus 
is very desirable. Proper limitations of the different species 
and varieties are still doubtful, and really nothing is known 
of the life histories of these plants. 


CEANOTHUs vELUTINUS, Dougl. Mrs. Brandegee reports that 
this widely-distributed shrubby species sometimes occurs as 
a tree in Lake County, California ; and I should propose to 
consider as a variety | of the same species Mr. Greene’s 
C. arboreus (Pl. Cal. Acad., ii. 144), which I cannot dis- 
tinguish from xcept by its arborescent habit, its rather 
stouter and softly pubescent young shoots, the more con- 
stant pubescence covering the under surface of the leaves, 
and by the pale blue (not white) color of the flowers. 

This interesting and very handsome plant is common on 
the northern slopes of the Island of Santa Cruz, the largest 

* Rhamnus crocea, var. insularis, arbor. foliis petiolatis, oblongis-ovatis basi obtu- 
sis, apice mucronatis, minute glanduloso-serratis. 


tCRANOTHUS VELUTINUS, _Dougl:, var. arsorgus, arbor, ramulis hornotinis 
villosis; foliis ovatis, acutis, serratis vel plus minus crenulatis, subtus discolori- 
bus dense pubescentibus; floribus qurelats. 
: arboreus, Greene, 1. c.—Trelease in Proc. Cal. Acad., 2 ser., i.—Brandegee, 
Flora of the Santa Barbara Islands in Proc. Cal. Acad., 2 ser., i. 208.—Parry in Proc. 


Acad., v. 169. 
C. sordiatus, Lyon in Botanical Gazette, xx. 204, 333 (not of Hook & Arn.). 
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of the Santa Barbara group, where it forms at the highest 
elevations a small round-headed tree twenty to twenty-five 
feet high, with a clean, straight trunk six to ten inches in 
diameter (Greene) ;_ it is less common and of much smaller 
size on Santa Rosa (Brandegee). It is the largest and most 
truly arborescent of all the Ceanothus. It was first de- 
tected by Nuttall, whose specimen is preserved in the 
herbarium of the Philadelphia Academy, and who noted 
its large size and arborescent habit (Trelease in Zrans. Sy. 
Louis, Acad., v., 365). 


51. AEscutus riava, Aiton.—The oldest name for this 
species would seem to be &. oc/andra, of Marshall (Ar- 
bustum Americanum, published in 1785). . dulea, Wan- 
genheim, in ‘‘Schrift Gesell. Natuf. Fr. z. Berl.,” viii., 133 
(1788), is also older than that of Aiton published in 1789. 
The 4sculus octandra of Miller’s Dictionary is the @. 
Pavia of Linnzus. 


65. AcER pasycarpum, Ehrhart.—This is really the Acer 
saccharinum of Linnzus (Species, 1st ed., 1055), but 
although this has long been known, the change of names 
was never made, that the confusion which would naturally 
arise if the name Acer saccharinum was used to designate 
another tree than the true Sugar Maple might be avoided. 
The Linnzan name, according to the strict rules of botan- 
ical nomenclature, should be adopted; and, after all, it 
is not a very bad one, as sugar has always been made in 
small quantities from the Silver Maple. If the name sac- 
charinum is transferred, another name must be found for 
the real Sugar Maple. The oldest for this tree is that of 
Marshall (1785), antedating by two years that of Wangen- 
heim, who first (Amer. 36, 4 11, £ 26) called it A. sac- 
charinum, confounding the real Sugar Maple with the plant 
described by Linnzeus as A. saccharinum, and starting all 
this confusion. But Marshall’s name is A. saccharum, and 
if the Silver Maple is to be called A. saccharinum, a name 
so nearly identical with it as A. saccharum for another 
species could only lead to hopeless confusion, and 
Michaux’s A. barbatum (Fl. Bor. Am., ii., 253) would have 
to be taken up. An older name for the Silver Maple than 
Ehrhart’s (1789) is that of Marshall (1785), A. glaucum, 
which should be used if the Linnean name is discarded. 


68. Necunpo Catirornicum, Torrey and Gray.—I cannot 
distinguish specifically this plant from the common eastern 
N. aceroides. The characters relied upon to separate the 
two species—the number and cutting of the leaflets, the 
pubescence on their lower surface, and on the shoots and 
fruit—cannot always be depended on, and the eastern spe- 
cies in the dry Texano-Mexican region approaches too 
closely to the California plant which I should propose to 
consider a variety and call V. aceroides, var. Calfornicum. 

C. S. Sargent. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Vaccinium hirsutum. 


HE men who are now the editors of this journal made 

a horseback journey through the mountains of west- 

ern North Carolina in the autumn of 1886. Starting from 
Czsar’s Head, an outlying spur of the Blue Ridge, in South 
Carolina, early in September, they explored the wild and 
picturesque region where the Horsepasture and the Toxa- 
way unite their precipitous torrents and form the Keowee, 
the great eastern fork of the Savannah River, being re- 
warded here by the rediscovery of Shortia,* probably on the 
very spot where Michaux discovered it ninety-eight years 
before. They then crossed the Blue Ridge, and afterwards 
the Little Tennessee River at Franklin, and continued 
westward into Graham County, their object being to redis- 
cover, if possible, a peculiar Blueberry found in “the 
mountains of Cherokee County” half a century before by 
Mr. B. S. Buckley, but not seen again. Their only way of 
conveying to the few inhabitants of this remote region, with 
whom they fell in as they rode along, an idea of the plant 


* See GARDEN AND Forzst, i., p. 506. 
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they were in search of was by describing it as ‘‘a hairy 
Huckleberry ;” and at Robbinsville, the county-seat of 
Graham County, a man was met with who had “heard 
tell” of such a thing. A promised reward of five dollars 
for specimens of the plant set all the boys in the county 
astir, for five dollars is a great sum of money in Graham 
County, North Carolina; and during the following summer 
I received a box of Vaccinium fruit covered with short 
white hairs, from Mr. W. F. Manney, of Robbinsville, 
who had marked some of the plants from which this fruit 
was gathered, and later sent a supply of grafts and seed- 
ling plants to the Arboretum. Some of these flowered in 


the spring of last year, and Mr. Faxon was enabled to 
make the drawing 


which is reproduced 
upon this page. 

Vaccinium hirsutum* 
is, according to Mr. 
Buckley's description, 
a low shrub one or two 
feet high. The stems 
are green, grooved, 
obscurely four-angled; 
those of the year, 
covered with stout, 
spreading white hairs, 
which cover also the 
lower surface of the 
leaves, the calyx, cor- 
olla, and dark blue, 
globose fruit. The 
leaves are ovate, en- 
tire, tipped with a mi- 
nute mucro, and an 
inch and a half long. 
The ovoid campanu- 
late corollas, minutely 
five-lobed, are nearly 
half an inch long and 
pure white; they are 
borne on one to two 
bracted-pedicfes, in 
terminal or axillary 
racemes. 

The hairy flower and 
fruit of this species 
will serve to readily 
distinguish this plant, 
of which nothing 
is known, practically, 
with regard to its geo- 
graphical distribution 
or the situations in 
which it grows—in- 
formation which bot- 
anical travelers in the 
extreme western cor- 
ner of North Carolina 
will soon, it is to be 
hoped, be able to fur- 
nish, for it is hardly probable that another half century will 
pass before this little shrub is found again. 

The plants sent to the Arboretum have flourished, and 


were covered in June this year with their handsome 
flowers. C.S. S. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


E/NGLisH gardens have this year been deprived of a great 
deal of their accustomed June brightness by the scarcity 


of Rhododendron bloom. This is attributable, no doubt, to 
the excessive rain last summer, which was conducive rather to 
the formation of leaf than of flower-buds. We hope, however, 


* Vaccinium hirsutum, Buckley in Am. Your. Sci., xiv., 175.—Gray, Syn. Flora N. 
America, ii., t, 23. 
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that we shall reap the benefit of this strong leaf-growth next 
season, when, if this summer is warm and dry, the flower- 
crop will be of unusual splendor. The failure of such a popu- 
lar garden-plant in setting flower-buds is a serious matter to 
the large growers of Rhododendrons, as there is an enormous 
trade in spring with Rhododendron-plants which give good 
promise of bloom. Many customers, too, go to the nurseries 
and select the sorts they most admire when in bloom. The 
failure has been general throughout the country, although it 
has not visibly affected the exhibitions of the flower that are 
annually made at Hyde Park and various other places in Lon- 
don. You notice it most in the nurseries where the Rhodo- 
dendron is a specialty, and in.no place more than in the exten- 
sive nurseries at Knap Hill,.in Surrey, where no fewer than 
sixty acres are devoted solely to Rhododendrons and other 
so-called American 
plants. Usually these 
sixty acres are ablaze 
with colof from the mid- 
dle of May till the end 
of June, furnishing a 
spectacle probably un- 
equalled in any part of 
the world. But though 
the flower-crop was not 
abundant, the nursery, 
as I saw it the other 
day, was delightful, and 
you seemed to enjoy 
occasional glints of 
color amid the greenery 
much more than if the 
place was all bright with 
bloom. One could 
readily discern that 
there are some sorts of 
Rhododendron that pro- 
duce a crop of bloom 
no matter what the pre- 
vious season has been. 
I made note of a few of 
the favorite sorts that 
carried abundant 
flowers, and among 
them are Mrs. H. Inger- 
soll, John Walter, J. 
Marshall Brooks, C. S. 
Sargent, Lady Arm- 
strong, Pink Everestia- 
num, A. B. Mifford, 
Mrs. Arthur Hunnewell, 
Mrs. J. Clutton (one of 
the finest whites), 
Roseum Elegans, Album 
Elegans, and the ever 
popular Lady Eleanor 
Cathcart. These were 
some of the most con- 
spicuous which had car- 
ried their flower-buds 
through a most trying 
winter and spring, which 
is valuable testimony to 
their hardiness. But 
some very beautiful 
sorts cannot so with- 
stand the elements, and 
it is painful to see how 
splendid sorts, such as Kate Waterer, for example, have their 
flower-buds killed by the frosts of early. spring. The secret of 
raising thoroughly hardy Rhododendrons lies in the breeding 
from the robust and hardy 2. Catawdiense strain, and this is what 
is done exclusively by Mr. Anthony Waterer. The new seed- 
lings which I went to see specially were not up to the mark 
this year though last year among the virgin seedlings there 
were some startling novelties in color, in size, shape and truss, 
and these would have been finer still this year after another 
season's growth. One would have thought that the climax of 
perfection in Rhododendrons had been reached long ago, but 
one can see great improvements in the new sorts in color 
especially. Some have white flowers, with the petals mar- 
gined more or less widely with bright colors, others again are 
spotted heavily like show Pelargonium-flowers. - 
Though the Rhododendrons were only moderate this year, 
their relatives, the Azaleas, were superlatively fine, and a wet 
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season is evidently most enjoyable to them. We look upon 
the Knap Hill nursery as the birthplace of this magnificent 
race of hardy shrubs, for here it was that the original species, 
brought here from North America, were worked upon by the 
Waterers of by-gone days. In Loudon’s time, during the first 
uarter of this century, Knap Hill was the headquarters for 
‘Kaslen-reiaing, and it has been going on ever since, for the 
resent proprietor is as keen upon rearing new kinds as ever 
his predecessors were, the result being that the Azalea has 
been worked up to such a high state of perfection that one is 
inclined to wonder how it can be further improved. But Mr. 
Waterer will not be satisfied until he gets flowers as large and 
as fine in form as the best of his Rhododendrons, and he is 
certainly leading them up to that. One would think that noth- 
ing could surpass in richness and brilliancy the color of such 
old sorts as Coccinea, Cuprea splendens, Fulgens and the like, 
but they even are dull when compared side by side with the 
new race of seedlings raised within the last few years at this 
nursery. There are among them fiery scarlets and crimsons, 
the purest whites and yellows, and in not a few there is a strik- 
ing combination of tints, such as scarlet and orange or white 
and orange. Parallel with the improvement of flower in 
size, color and form has been the improvement im the habit of 
growth, the aim being to get a race that will not grow into 
those straggling (though to some picturesque) specimens 
which are commonly met with in old gardens. But the great- 
est improvement, I think, is that of inducing a leafiness at the 
time of flowering. The old sorts, especially the light sorts bred 
from A. nudifiora, have a naked appearanee when in bloom 
which detracts from their flower beauty. It has been Mr. 
Waterer’s aim to get a race that produces flowers and leaves 
together, and is therefor far more effective than the majority 
of the old sorts. You see at Knap Hill acre after acre of noth- 
ing but Azalea-seedlings, among which exceptionally finesorts 
are continually cropping up at flowering-time, and the process 
of selection and comparison goes on daily for weeks. But 
only a comparatively few from these great seedling-beds are 
selected as worthy of naming, so that one may be sure that 
those that are honored with names are of superlative merit. 
There was one new sort named Mrs. Walter Druce that struck 
me much, It has a pure white flower, with a bright yellow 
spot on the upper petal. The early-flowering Chinese 4. mo/- 
dis is now an established favorite in all parts of this country, 
both as an open-air shruband for pot-culture for early forcing. 
There are a good many so-called varieties with distinctive 
names (chiefly Belgian), but the range of color is very limited. 
There are, in fact, very few shades of tint between yellow and 
the bright flame-colored sort, which, I believe, was_ that 
originally introduced. But time and industry will doubtless 
accomplish much in the improvement of this race, especially 
if it can be made to intercross with the American race. The 
double-flowered sorts, of which that named Narcissiflora, with 
yellow flowers like a double Jonquil, may be taken as the 
type, is decidedly popular, as the flowers last longer in pertec- 
tion than the single ones. Bouquet-florists have already taken 
them in hand, as the flowers are just the size required for 
small floral devices. There is a fair range of color, too, among 
them—yellows of various shades, pure white and pale pinks, 
while all have a delicate fragrance. The thorough hardiness 
of all these Azaleas is a great point in their favor, and I 
imagine that they could be grown in America, even where the 
Rhododendron, on account of its evergreen foliage, would fail. 
London, June 27th. W. Goldring. 


Cultural Department. 


The Small Fruit Garden. 


THE yield of Raspberries for the season of 1889 has been 
abundant with such varieties as passed the winter and 
spring unharmed. The excessive and frequent rains have 
favored the development of the fruit to its maximum size, and, 
at the same time, has ruined a large per cent. of the crop, 
making ‘it so soft that a few hours of hot sunshine caused 
rapid decay. This was particularly the case with blackcaps, 
fully half of the crop being wasted. They, however, furnished 
fine feed for bees, and this, to some extent, kept them from 
the red varieties. The birds also have feasted on them in 
preference to the red kinds. The first crop of blackcaps is 
always the best; the second, though heavier, generally runs 
smaller, and after this I prefer to root them outand commence 
anew. The red varieties will give satisfactory returns for a 
number of years if well cared for. Our leading varieties are 
Caroline (yellow), Marlboro’, Montclair and Cuthbert, ripen- 
ing in the ordernamed. The former we esteem very highly 
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for table use, but it is too delicate to keep long or carry any 
great distance. It is perfectly hardy here and very productive, 
and a general favorite with those who know it. Of the others 
the Cuthbert is the most productive, but Marlboro’ and Mont- 
clair are firmer, ‘‘stand up” better and are a little superior 
in flavor; but to untrained palates there is little difference 
among the red varieties. All are highly esteemed for can- 
ning, with or without currants, and no house-wife’s stores 
are complete without them. Shaffer’s Colossal, a reddish- 
purple berry of the cap habit, is especially valuable for 
canning; a berry of the largest size, an enormous grower 
and very productive. The canes are sometimes injured 
during winter. 

The crop having been gathered the old canes should be cut 
out, removed, and burned as a sanitary measure. The ashes 
are of more value and less unsightly than the canes. Some 
people advocate deferring this work till winter or spring, on 
the plea that the old canes protect the young ones, but I see 
no reason for the delay.. As their duty in fruit-producing is 
ended, it only remains for them to die a natural death, and the 
process of ripening and maturing previous to this make an 
unnecessary draught on the roots and soil which the young 
canes need and which they can better utilize. Besides, the 
freer admission of sunlight and air will aid them to develop 
and mature, and better fit them for duty another season. For 
these reasons I practice the immediate removal of old canes 
and also thinning out the young canes to the needs of next 
year, unless the surplus plants are needed for planting else- 
where. Two or three good stout canes left in a hill is ample, 
and much better than a greater number. Weeds should be 
pulled out to prevent seeding, and they are useful as a 
mulching. On the approach of winter.a dressing of stable 
manure will be found beneficial; the fertilizing properties 
will find their way to the roots and be all ready for the plants 
to appropriate it in the spring. People who desire the 
finer foreign or tender sorts must take the trouble to lay 
down and cover the canes during the winter. For small 
quantities this is not much troubie, but for large growers 
this is impracticable. 

The same course may be pursued with the Currant-bushes. 
The fact that their fruit has been gathered is no excuse for 
general neglect, and especially for perniitting weeds to grow 
and ripen their seeds among them to make extra work an- 
other season. The crop of this fruit has been abundant, but 
the four days’ rain which ushered in the month of July just 
as the Currants were ripening caused them to burst to an 
extent I have never witnessed before. Quite one-half of the 
fruit remaining on my plants at that time split open and spoiled. 
Fay’s Prolific maintains its reputation for size and productive- 
ness. I do not think I ever made a better investment in the 
fruit line for its size than when I paid $10 for a dozen plants of 
this Currant. It is not difficult to remember many poorer 
ones. A friend recently stated that he was surprised, in a re- 
cent day’s drive through the country, to notice the numerous 
gardens where the Currant-bushes still held their fruit while en- 
tirely denuded of their leaves by the Currant-worm. Such fruit 
never can ripen and develop to perfection, and it is unaccount- 
able that so many people, either from carelessness or a mis- 
taken fear of being poisoned, will permit such an exhibition 
on their grounds when hellebore is so cheap and effective 
a remedy and is so easily applied. People whose Currant- 
bushes are allowed to become breeding-places for this pest 
do great injury to their neighbors. 

The lightGrass crop, generally, is favorable to a rank growth 
of the vines. If summer pruning has been attended to so far 
in the season the pruning now will be the final one. If the 
main canesand laterals are now stopped after-growth will not 
be excessive, and the remaining canes will have an opportun- 
ity to properly develop and ripen their wood. The season 
has been very-favorable for wood growth, which, if allowed 
to go on unchecked, will result in teeble buds on the wood 
nearest the vine, and these are the ones needed for next sea- 
son’s fruiting. All the fruit a vine should carry can be pro- 
duced within six feet of its trunk as well_as twenty or fifty feet 
away. Bearing canes, if stopped three leaves beyond the last 
cluster of fruit, will have all the foliage necessary to perfectl 
ripen the fruit provided the foliage remains in healthy condi- 
tion. Clean and healthy foliage elsewhere on the vine will not 


compensate for the loss of the leaves near the fruit. Mildewed 

and rotting berries should be picked off and buried or burned 

to destroy the germs of the fungus infesting them. The light- 

ness of the crop ought not to prevent proper attention to the 

health of the vines on which next season’s crop depends, but 

it will naturally tend to neglect in this direction. 
Montclair, N. J. 


E. Williams. 
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Rose Notes. 


Fre the differences of opinion expressed by different 
Rose-growers in regard to their experience during the 
past season it is somewhat difficult to make positive state- 
ments as to the relative value of varieties. For instance, one 
large grower asserts that, after repeated trials, he has de- 
cided to discard American Beauty for forcing, because it has 
proved unprofitable. While another grower afew miles away 
from the first mentioned declares that American Beauty 
netted more money per square foot of space occupied than 
any other variety he grew last season, and a third man states 
that he cut thirty thousand blooms (good, bad and indifferent, 
but a majority of them saleable) from a house 135 feet long 
and twenty-five feet wide. The evidence seems rather con- 
tradictory, yet the balance is decidedly in favor of this Rose, 
and this judgment is confirmed by the large numbers of this 
variety planted this summer. In the newer Teas, Madame 
Hoste (Guillot fils, 1888) has been highly recommended by 
some growers and may prove of much value, its large buds 
of light yellow shaded with buff having encouraged the hope 
from some Rosarians that it may prove a worthy successor to 
the old standard variety Perle des Jardins. We should not 
forget, however, that alleged rivals of the Perle have been 
offered each season for several years past, and so far the old 
variety has been able to hold its own as a profitable sort. 
Madame Hoste has not yet been before the public long 
enough or in- sufficient quantity for a thorough test, and it 
will, therefore, be better to withhold a positive opinion until 
some future time. Madame Cusin, though not of very recent 
introduction, having been in the market for the past eight 
years, has only become prominent as a forcing Rose during 
the last two or three seasons, its peculiar color and lasting 
qualities when cut having gained it much popularity, and it 
has doubtless proved profitable when well-grown. Madame 
de Watteville, another introduction by the same firm, has also 
attracted much attention, and though not specially notable in 
form, is very pretty, and is being planted in large quantities by 
some commercial growers. Miss Ethel Brownlow (Dickson, 
1887), a°much-prized variety in Europe, has not yet aroused 
much enthusiasm among American growers, though possibly 
a valuable Rose. Butamong so many good pink Roses al- 
ready in general use, the test of a new variety of that color is 
apt to be somewhat exacting. 

Mrs. John Laing retains its place among popular Hybrid 
Perpetuals, though not always entirely satisfactory for very 
early forcing, but as it may be depended on for a crop of flow- 
ers by the 1st of February, and is really a beautiful Rose, it 
is justly considered a decided acquisition either for forcing or 
for out-door planting, as in the latter case it is of vigorous 
growth and very free. I am reminded by this allusion to early 
forcing of another new Hybrid Perpetual, supposed to be of 
American origin, which is now in preparation for the market. 
It is somewhat in the style of Magna Charta, but is said to force 
easily in time for Christmas. Another new Hybrid Perpetual 
of value as a bedding Rose is Dinsmore, introduced by Peter 
Henderson & Co. in 1887, its bright-colored flowers being of 
fair size and freely produced during a considerable portion of 
the season. Earl of Dufferin (Dickson, 1887) has not as yet been 
extensively grown on this side of the Atlantic, possibly on 
account of the limited sale for extremely dark Roses as cut 
flowers. 

As a winter-blooming variety the Tea Rose, The Gem (to 
which reference has been made in a former article), has not 
been highly commended by those. who tested it during the 
past season, but as a bedding Rose it is useful, though the 
blossoms become much tinted with pink on the outer 
petals when grown in the open air, and consequently it can- 
not be compared with Marie Guillot for purity of color. 

Possibly a valuable race of out-door Roses may be brought 
forth as the new type of hybrids of 2. rugosa is further devel- 
oped, the first variety of this class in commerce being Madame 
Georges Bruant (Bruant, 1888), the result of a cross between 
R. rugosa and the Tea, Sombreuil, and is said to be very vig- 
orous in growth, pure white in color, and very fragrant. The 
blooms are produced in clusters. Another hybrid already 
alluded to in GARDEN IN FOREST is that peculiar one originated 
by Mr. E. S. Carman by crossing 2. rugosa with Harrison’s 
Yellow, the product bearing a flower somewhat like Jacque- 
minot in color. 

Interest has again been aroused in some localities in the 
question frequently discussed before as to the value of worked 


Roses in comparison with those on their own roots, when . 


used for forcing, and after comparative trials it has again been 
decided by some of the growers that plants on their own roots 
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are fully equal, and in some cases superior, to those depend- 
ing on the roots of another variety for sustenance. From this 
it will be seen that the opinion expressed by Mr. John N. May 
and a few other noted growers, several years ago, to the effect 
that ‘‘a Rose that would not grow on its own roots was not 
worth growing at all,” was based on the sure foundation of 


personal experience. W. H. Taplin. 
Holmesburg, Pa. 


Orchid Notes. 


Progress in Hybridizing—There was quite a flutter among 
the Orchidists, at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society.in London, when the new hybrid between Le/ia Dig- 
éyana and Cattleya Mossie was exhibited. Nothing so remark- 
able had been seen since that charming little plant, Sophrocat- 
tleya Batemanniana, x first appeared, and it was universally 
admitted that the plant was a great acquisition, and added yet 
another to the many triumphs of the great pioneers in Orchid 
hybridization—Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, of*Chelsea. It 
may almost be called a Cattleya Mossie, with fringed flowers, 
though the influence of the pollen-parent is seen in several 
other of its characters—the long-beaked ovary, the tube-like 
base of the lip, and the white sheaths of the pseudo-bulbs, for 
example. ‘‘May possibly be the forerunner of a race with 
fringed flowers,” said a writer in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
when describing it. 

And what possibilities for the future does such a success 
indicate? Lelia Digbyana, in spite of its gloriously fringed lip, 
does not appear to be a very popular garden-plant; possibly 
on.account of that unmistakable tint of green in its flowers, 
but once the possibility of transferring the beautiful fimbria- 
tion to some of the more popular Cattleyas and Lzlias is demon- 
strated, further experiments are sure to be made; though we 
must wait a few years for the result, as the present plant was 
seven years old before it flowered, and Lelia caloglossa, raised 
in the same establishment, did not flower until it was nineteen 
years old—certainly an inordinately long time to wait, even for 
the choicest of hybrids. 

In spite of this, however, hybrid Orchids are now becoming 
a very numerous class, and include in their ranks some of the 
choicest ornaments of our gardens. Lelia Exoniensis x is 
one of the showiest of autumn-bloomers ; ZL. fammea x a plant 
of unusual brilliancy, whose distinguishing characteristic is 
well indicated by its name; ZL. Amesiana x, L. bella x, and L. 
callistoglossa X, are all magnificent flowers, and among the 
most brilliant of those raised by the Chelsea firm. ‘‘ We grow 
our own new Orchids, instead of importing them,” said Mr. 
Harry Veitch, during a recent visit. 

Another good point about these hybrids is that in the 
majority of cases they possess good constitutions. Some of 
them are plants of remarkable vigor, as the showy Cyfrife- 
dium Sedeni X for example, and there are instances where two 
species difficult to cultivate have given rise to a hybrid of 
good constitution. Cattleya porphyrophiebia X has been cited 
as a case in point, as of better constitution than either C. inzer- 
media or C. superba, its two parents. Again, Cypripedium 
Fairieanum is reputed to be one of the most difficult species to 
cultivate successfully, while C. vexillarium x, and C. Arthu- 
rianum X, of which it is the pollen-parent, are among the 
easiest. 

Cypripediums seem to be in the ascendent just now. The: 
remarkable hybrids raised by Dominy & Seden have attracted 
others into the same field, and as Cypripedium is the genus 
which, of all others, is most easily managed, and as the seed- 
lings reach -the flowering-stage in a comparatively short 
period, it is not difficult to see why it should have been thus 
taken in hand. ‘So generally is muling among Cypripedes 
practiced,” remark Messrs. Veitch in their recently-issued 
Manual, “not only in Great Britain, but ‘also on the Continent 
of Europe and in the United States of America, that there is 
scarcely an Orchid collection of note in which a batch of seed- 
lings may not be found.” A considerable increase of novelties 
may therefore shortly be expected. 

Already they are more numerous than the species, and a 
very various lot they are. Some of them are among the show- 
iest grown, while others are of rather a weedy character, and 
suggest an early application of the principle of the “ survival 
of the fittest.” In some cases the characters of the parents 
seem to neutralize each other, with the result that the hybrid 
offspring is inferior to either parent, though more often, per- 
haps, the reverse is the case. The well-known C. Sedeni x was 
a pleasing surprise, for so good a thing was not expected from 
a combination between such species as C. longifolium and C. 
Schlimii. The variety C. candidulum is still better, and the 
number of allied forms which have since appeared show what 
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a decided hit Mr. Seden made. Probably the ultimate fate of 
these hybrid Cypripediums is to become florists’ flowers, for 
any amount of improvement in them seems possible. 

London. Calypso. 


Cypripedium Rothschildianum.—_it is now nearly two years 
since this handsome Lady’s Slipper was first introduced to culti- 
vation by Messrs. F. Sander & Co., and it is certainly one of the 
most interesting and remarkable; novelties among Orchids 
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the months of February and March last several plants were in 
flower here, and remained in good condition over six weeks. 
Now here are several more blooming, and, if anything, an 
improvement on those produced earlier in the year. C. Roths- 
childianum has sub-erect, leathery leaves, of a uniform deep 
green color, and are from nine to eighteen inches or more long 
and two to three inches broad, with a sharp prominent keel on 
the under surface. The strong scape, which is over a foot 


long, is of a dull purple, covered with a downy pubescence, 


‘Fig. 120.—A Specimen plant of Trachelospermum Thunbergii.—See page 369. 


which has been seen of late years. Although this species has 
been imported in large quantities from various places in the 
eastern Archipelago, it has not been long enough in cultivation 
yet for many to know it; but there can be no doubt that, in the 
course of a few years, a specimen of it will be found in every 
collection worthy of the name, for it is a species which not 
only produces remarkably large and handsome flowers, but . 
possesses the additional recommendation of producing them 
very freely at two or three different times of the year. During 


and generally bearing two or three flowers, the pedicels of 
which are clasped at the base by large showy bracts of a green- 
ish-yellow color, handsomely and regularly striped on both 
the inner and outer surfaces, with dark purple. The ovate, 
elliptic-acute upper sepal is about two and a half inches long 
and a little over two inches broad in the widest portion, and 
fringed on the margins with short purplish hairs. The ground 
color is more or less of an agreeable pale yellow, longitudin- 
ally marked with broad blackish-purple stripes of unequal 
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length, which show through on the back, where they are more 
or less confluent in the centre. The lower sepal is slightly 
smaller, but otherwise similar. The tapering petals, at first, 
are spread out ener but, as they become older, they 
get more or less depressed and much longer, eventually at- 
taining a length of as much as six or seven inches. They are 
wavy on the margins at the base, pale yellow, marked with 
longitudinal lines and blotches of dark purple, which vanish 
towards the dull purple hairy-tips. The large projecting lip 
very much resembles that of C. Stonei in shape ; it is reddish- 
brown in front, washed and veined with dull purple, and usu- 
ally having a pale yellow stain just under the edge of the mouth, 
while the under concave surface, as well as the infolded lobes 
at the base, are of a pure creamy-white which presents a very 
striking contrast to the adjoining color. The peculiar staminode 
is one of the chief characteristics of this species ; it is swollen 
at the base and densely covered with purplish hairs tipped 
with a whitish glands ; the anterior portion is bent at a sharp 
angle to the basal portion, is cleft slightly at the tip, and fringed 
only on the sides with similar glandular hairs. 

Judging from the plants growing here, it is safe to say that 
C. Rothschildianum may be grown withthe greatest ease, pro- 
vided that it has a warm and moist atffrosphere.. Rough, 
fibrous peat, with a little sphagnum and charcoal mixed, suit 
them admirably; abundance of water must be given at all 
seasons except during the winter, and even then the plants 
require a moderate supply. Shading is also necessary during 
hot days, otherwise the leaves are apt to become: spotted and 
burnt, thus giving the plants a very unhealthy look. 

St. Albans, England. Fohn Weathers. 


Notes on Wild Flowers. 


Asclepias tuberosa (Butterfly-Weed or Pleurisy-Root), now 
in flower, is one of the finest of:this genus. Under cultivation 
the plant grows about two feet high, bearing one or more 
good-sized umbels of showy, orange-red flowers, which re- 
main a long time. The plant is leafy throughout, and the 
dark-green foliage makes a pretty contrast with. the bright 
flowers. It is one of the easiest plants to’ grow, and ‘is largely 
cultivated in Europe. Another pretty plant of this genus is 
A. quadrifolia (Four-leaved Milkweed). This species grows 
about eighteen inches high, bearing an umbel of pale pink 
flowers which are quite pretty. This plant seems to prefer 
dry, half-shaded locations. 

Astragalus Canadensis is a plant of the Pea family, which 
grows from one to four feet high, bearing its flowers in dense 
spikes, about two inches in length by three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter. There are often several stalks from one plant, 
and three or more of these flower-spikes on each stalk. The 
flowers are of a greenish-white color, slightly tinged with pur- 
ple, not showy ; but the plant is an interésting one, with hand- 
some, dark-green foliage, and takes readily to cultivation. 

Allium cernuum.—One of the wild Onions, now in flower, is 
a hardy species bearing a nodding. umbel.of pale pink flow- 
ers. The plant grows about a foot high from a bulbous root. 
It seems to thrive in almost any ordinary location, and may be 
planted at any season except in winter. 

Calochortus flavus and C. madrensis (Butterfly Tulips), two 
species from Mexico, are in flower. The latter, in cultivation, 
grows from six to twelve inches high, bearing, in succession, 
several—sometimes eight—bright yellow flowers, an inch or 
more in diameter. Sometimes two are open at once, but 
often only one is in bloom, but the flower remains in good 
condition several days. C. flavus often. grows fifteen inches 
high, bearing six to eight purple and yellow, nodding, bell- 
shaped flowers, three-fourths of an inch in diameter, and hairy 
inside. The flowers are not only very pretty, but they are 
durable and are produced in suécession, so that the flowering 
season of the plant is greatly prolonged: . The bulbs are eas- 
ily kept in dry sawdust during the winter, and should not be 
planted in the open ground before the 2oth of May or ist of 
June. Early setting does not seem to hurry themat all. Both 
of these species produce their flowers on ae stems, which 
makes them valuable for cutting. A warm, dry, gravelly 
loam seems to suit them best. 

Another new and interesting plant just in flower is Memos- 
tylis Pringlei, first found in northern Mexico by Mr. C. G. 
Pringle. he stems come from a small bulb, grow about 
eight inches high, bearing a light, bluish-purple flower, which 
this season is fully two inches wide. The leaves are long and 
narrow, and the plant is quite inconspicuous except when in 
flower. 
dias, lasting only a few hours. 2 

Oxalis decaphylia, also from Mexico, is a very interesting 
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The flowers are as short-lived as those of the Tigri-. 
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little plant under cultivation. The leaves are divided into six 
or eight long, narrow sections, often two inches in length, 
deeply notched at the ends. The flowers are borne in um- 
bels, on separate stems from the root, six to eight inches high. 
The numerous flowers are three-fourths of an inch in dia- 
meter, of a delicate pinkish-purple, with a gréen centre. 
They open in the early part of sunny days, closing in the after- 
noon, and last several days. The plant seems to have several 


periods of flowering during each season. 
Charlotte, Vt., July 22d. F. 1. Horsford. 


Plant Notes. 


Trachelospermttm Thunbergii. 


Fas plant, known generally@igardens, where it has long 

been a favorite, under the name of Rhyncospermum jas- 
minoides, is a native of southern China and of Japan. It is one 
of tlie best garden-plants of its class, and can be grown where 
the severity of the winter is tegegreat for it, as oar illustration 
upon page 368 shows, into a fine specimen pot-plant, suitable 
for exhibition or for the decoration of the conservatory or the 
veranda. 

This plant is now a conspicuous feature in the gardens of 
some of the cities of the Southern States. It may be seen in 
New Orleans climbing to the third stories and completely 
draping some of the largest hotises with its brilliant, lustrous 
evergreen leaves; the delicious perfume of the pure white 
abundant flowers pervading,/during the month of April, the 
whole atmosphere of the neighborhood. 

At the north it is not hardy, but it may be kept during the 
winter ina cold green-house, or much better in a cellar or 
pit, from which the frost can be excluded. It can then be 
brought into bloom any time after February in four or 
five weeks after the plant is removed from its winter 
quarters with the aid of a little artificial heat; or if it is allowed 
to bloom naturally—that is, without artificial heat—it will come 
into bloom in this climate about the 1st of June, and will re- 
main covered with flowers during nearly a month. It thrives, 
as a pot-plant, in rich, rather heavy, well-drained soil, and it is 
found that the plants are improved and flower more freely if 
they are taken out of the pots an@ ted in the open ground 
as soon as they have finished ering. They should, if 
treated this way;*be planted in rich soil, copiously watered 
during periods of drought, and lifted in the early autumn and 
re-potted. 

The plant which our illustration represents has been grown 
in the neighborhood of Boston, and is, probably, about twenty- 
five years old. It is eight feet high above the tub, and the frame 
over which it is trained is four feet through at the widest point. 


Correspondence. 


Thinning Forests. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—I have read with interest the editorial on “ Thinning 
Forests,” in your issue of May 1$thyand agree with you in the 
main proposition, namely, thatitis hecessary to show definitely 
whether the thinning of a Whit@Pine growth for cultural pur- 
poses alone would at the present stage of our development 
pay in the end. I may be allowed to add, however, that the 
results of European experiments, as far as these furnish 
figures. capable of mathematical handling—not simply general 
experiences and opinions—seem to me quite sufficient to 
teach us the general lesson of what results may follow certain 
operations. 

These experiments, to be sure, have reference to species 
different from our own, and cannot therefore answer abso- 
lutely for our own conditions; yet if we compare results ob- 
tained with species of similar beRavior, we may feel some 
confidence of approximating similar results. From my own 
observations I would claim that in the eastern United States 
forest-growth is more luxuriant than in Germany, for instance, 
and that since in general our soils are not overdrained like 
those of the Old World, thinning would produce even more 
favorable effects in quantitative production than there, and the 
result of European experiments in thinning would be rather 
under-statements of what we may expect here. 

From these experiments we can show not only that “ trees 
will grow more rapidly if they are judiciously thinned,” but we 
can also show how much more rapidly they will grow. Ifour 
present ideas of value and quality of timber prevail, upon 
which you have made your calculations, we must admit that 
with White Pine or any other coniferous wood, rapidity of de- 
velopment—which is the object of thinning—does not go 












hand-in-hand with appreciation of value and quality, as it 
would with broad-leaved trees. But our methods of utilizing 
wood material seem destined to undergo a rapid change by 
the introduction of processes which allow the utilization of 
inferior products (paper-pulp, indurated fibre, etc.) and the use 
of substitutes for the better qualities of timber (iron, stone, etc.). 
Thus, it may become a question whether it is not more profit- 
able to produce the greatest possible quantity of wood per 
acre in the shortest time than with slower development to se- 
cure better quality. Let us now suppose that we are working 
our Pine growth simply for box-boards, where quantity and 
not quality, within reasonable limits, is to be sought for, and 
what may be the financial result of this thinning? 

I have cited in the Report of the Forestry Division for 1887 
a number of experiments on thinning, with their results, which 
will show the quantitative appreciation of the thinned growth. 
In making inferences from these results upon possible results 
with the White Pine, it may be expected with confidence that 
in regard to the effects of thinning, the White Pine compares 
more nearly with the Norway Spruce than with the Scotch Pine, 
that is to say, the effect of thinning would be at a greater ratio 
on the White Pine than on the Scotch. To these notes, from 
which it will appear that the rate of accretion can be acceler- 
ated by thinning three to four times, allow me to add the fol- 
lowing as bearing upon the question : 

Since thinning means reduetion of the number of plants per 
acre, those experiments are here applicable which show us the 
result which a difference in the number of original plants per 
acre makes in amount of wood production. In 1862 there 
were eight fields sown and planted with Scotch Pine for exper- 
imental purposes in Saxony. The planting was done in the 
fall, the sowing in the spring; the field planted in squares at 4.7 
feet distance showed the maximum production. In 1886, after 
twenty-five years, the results obtained from the field which 
was planted at three and a half feet distance each way com- 
pared with those obtained from a sowing in drills three and a 
half feet apart, after both had been moderately thinned of 
inferior material, showed the following : 





| No.of trees | Aggregate | Average | Amount 





w cross-sections | Height, | of wood, 

Prt SO ites stems, sq. ft. | : feet. | cu. ft. f 
Planting........ 1,447 137.0 | “963 <1. gaay 
ee 1,464 102.6 | 31.0 2,073 


t 





The planting, or less crowded position, then had produced 

#417——129.8 cubic feet yearly average ; the sowing, or dense 
osition, only 2¢73—82.9 cubic feet. There were 1,044 cubic 
eet difference in favor of the former, or an advantage of over 

32 per cent. in material, and besides, with almost the same 
number of plants, better proportions. 

Allow—for the sake of a comparison, which is not unfair— 
these conditions to hold to a New England White Pine-forest, 
and let us assume this growth to be cut for box-boards. The 
Scotch Pine, to be sure, would not yet have reached suitable 
dimensions, but I believe the White Pine does reach workable 
dimensions for box-boards at the age ef twenty-five years; other- 
wise it would be reasonable to assume that the differential ad- 
vantage between the two growths gained at this age would be 
at least maintained for the next five or ten years, where the 
trees may have attained such dimensions. We may allow sixty 

r cent. of the material useful for the purpose of box-boards 
in both cases, although, in fact, the planted growths would show 
less waste. 

The more eager part would have produced, if box- 
boards bring the present price of $12.00 per 1,000 feet B. M., 
_ more than the denser growth. If, then, it should have 
cost $5.00 to thin out the natural growth when six years old, 
and another $10.00 when fifteen years old, this expenditure, 
with four per cent. interest at the age of twenty-five years, 
would have been equal to about $25.00, and the balance 
in favor, $67.19 per acre. And even if we had to wait ten 
years longer before utilizing the crop and paying interest on 
the expenditure for thinning, the balance in favor of thinning 
would be $52.00. In this case the sowed part started under 
more favorable conditions than most of our natural growths, 
in which the dense position increases the struggle for exist- 
ence unduly. 

When we admit that the “finest Pines grew without any 
assistance from man,” we must also admit that time was no 
object to Nature, and that if we apply strict financial calcula- 
tion—figuring interest on the value of land—these giants of 
Nature's forest would be immensely dearer than the price we 
now pay for the lumber furnished by them. 

I do not mean by this to underestimate the value of forestry 
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experiments to be undertaken in this country—which I have 
strongly urged in my report—but I do believe that the knowl- 
edge of such experierices as those cited above can only en- 
courage and induce an early beginning of similar experiments 
here, and that nothing is gained by disregarding and discred- 
iting, in a general way, the experiences of Europeans in the 


art of forestry. 
Washington, D. Cc. B. E. Fernow. 


Rosa humilis, Marsh., var. plena. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir—Humphrey Marshall, in the ‘“‘ Arbustum Americanum,” 
1785, enumerates and, in part, describes four species of Roses as 
being indigenous to Pennsylvania, among which is Rosa Penn- 
sylvanica plena, differing from his Rosa humilis in no impor- 
tant respects save in its having double flowers. Ehrhart, in 
Beitrage zur Naturkunde, 1789, describes, from bushes taken 
from this country and cultivated in the gardens at Hanover, 
Rosa parviflora. This Rose, likewise, had double flowers, 
which, however, were attributed to the stimulus of cultiva- 
tion. Marshall's Rose could not be thus accounted for. 

These three Roses are regarded by botanists as being one 
and the same, in name, Rosa humilis having priority. It 
would seem strange that a flower so markedly disposed to be- 
come doubled under cultivation should not now and then 
exhibit the same tendency in its wild state, yet, so far,as I 
know, there is no recorded instance of the kind from Marshall's 
time to the present. Rosa Pennsylvanica plena has been a 
standing puzzle among rhodologists. Dr. Watson, in speaking 
of Rosa humilis says: ‘It is not easy to account for the double- 
flowered form of this,” and Dr. Porter, who has collected ex- 
tensively in almost every part of Pennsylvania, says he never 
saw it. Itis, therefore, evident that the Rose in question is 
rare, or rarely observed—perhaps the latter. 

On the 12th of June, about three miles from Rosemont, New 
Jersey, growing by the road-side, I found a large patch, fifty 
bushes or more, of the double-flowered form of Rosa humilis. 
On either side, the ordinary single-flowered form grew in 
profusion, but not a bush of that kind among these; all 
were doubled, having from fifteen to thirty petals, much 
smaller, however, than usual. This, in all probability, ac- 
counts for Ehrhart’s name, Rosa parviflora, small-flowered 
Rose, a name very inappropriate when it is remembered that 
this Rose is two or three inches in diameter in full bloom. 

The historical associations make this a very interesting find. 
The influences of cultivation, 1 think, can be eliminated with- 
out a doubt; I never saw it cultivated. While I do not think 
it possesses characters sufficiently distinct to separate it from 
Rosa humilis, yet it has a cachet that marks it as different from 
the ordinary forms of this variable species. I suggest that it 
be known as Rosa humilis, Marshall, var. Alena, n. v. 

Rosemont, N. J. G. N. Best. 


Flower-beds in Chicago Parks. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir.—Allow me to express my satisfaction at Herr Jaeger’s 
denouncement of the “lunacy” of the flower-bed decorations 
of the South Park of Chicago. 

I speak feelingly on the subject, not only because I have 
been held responsible for them, but what is still more aggra- 
vating, because I have been complimented upon them—and 
that by educated people—oftener than for any portion of what 
really constituted my design for the park. Only last summer 
a gentleman from New England, and a graduate of Harvard, 
to whom I chanced to be introduced, asked if the South 
Park was not my work, and immediately launched into an en- 
thusiastic description of a life-size floral representation of three 
men rowing a boat! ; 

My hope has been that nfén of sufficiently cultivated taste 
to appreciate justly the floral eccentricities that have distin- 
guished that city for years (camels, elephants, baseball players, 
etc.), would equally appreciate the anomalous position of a 
landscape-gardener in the mind of the average Park Commis- 
sioner, and not hold him responsible for outrages he is pow- 
erless to prevent. But the number who have spoken to me 
of this form of monstrosity in terms of admiration is so large 
in comparison with those who have treated it as it deserves, 
that at times I have felt disheartened and ready to despair of 
ever finding a more elevated standard of public taste. 

Minneapolis. H. W. S. Cleveland. 


The Bermuda Lily. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: : 
Sir.—A note in GARDEN AND Forest recently spoke of im- 
ported flowers of this Lily as inferior to home-grown flowers 
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of the same kind. There may be a difference in the quality of 
the Lily-flowers grown at Bermuda, but it would be impossible 


to find anything more lovely than some groups of this Lily 
now in flower at Kew. These are all from bulbs imported 
from Bermuda last year. They are from five feet to six feet 
high, well-leaved down to the base, and each stem bears from 
five to eight large flowers of the purest white. Nothing to 
equal them has been seen in England (so it is said). Certainly 
I never before saw this Lily so strikingly beautiful as it now is 
here.. The bulbs are cheap enough, and they are as easily 
managed as Hyacinths. Unfortunately this extraordinary 
vigor and floriferousness is not permanent in the Bermuda 
Lily, as when grown a second year in England the plants are 
simply ZL. longiflorum. But the Bermuda Lilies the first year 
after importing are grand beyond all question. 
Kew. 


* W. Watson. 
The Albemarle Pippin. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—Allow me to inform Mr. E. J. Wickson, in reference to 
his note on page 346 of the GARDEN AND FOREST, that in the 
later editions of the ‘‘American Fruit Culturist” (see page 530) 
I gave Albemarle Pippin as a synonym of the Yellow New- 
town Pippin, although in my statement to which he refers (in 
a private letter not intended for publication, as stated by the 
editor) I did not go into any distinction between the two sub- 
varieties of this Apple, which I did fully on page 250 of 


that work. 
Union Springs, N. Y. 7. « f Thomas. 


Recent Publications. 

All About Pasadena and its Vicinity, by C. F. Holder. 
ton: Lee & Shepard, 1889. 

This unpretentious little handbook to one of the tourist- 
haunted districts of California gives some interesting facts with 
regard to local fruits and flowers, wild and cultivated. To 
show the perennial richness of the climate of Pasadena in edi- 
ble fruits, the following catalogue is given: ‘* Oranges, lemons 
and limes are found in the market every month in the year, 
and may be kept a year or more on the tree. These fruits 
naturally ripen in February, March or April; cherries from 
June to August; blackberries and apricots from June to Sep- 
tember. From June to January you have raspberries and 
peaches ; from June to November plums and prunes ; nectar- 
ines, July to September ; grapes from July to January ; pome- 
granates and quinces, August and December; Japanese per- 
simmons, November and December; loquats, April to July; 
guavas, all the year; currants, May to July; apples, May to 
February ; alfalfa, five to seven crops a year; potatoes, two 
crops a year, and on good land two crops of grain have been 
taken. By the use of a system of cold storage now introduced 
here, nearly all fruits can be had, at any time during the year. 
Vegetables are raised all the year round. The Orange groves, 
taken in masses, constitute the chief beauty of the country. 
. . The Orange was probably introduced into this country from 
Spain, and the oldest trees, of seventy years or more, are to be 
found down at San Gabriel. Hardly a portion of Pasadena but 
boasts a grove ; in fact, the city is laid out as a vast Orange- 
grove. Orange Grove Avenue, the finest resident street, is 
cut through one... . Trees will bear when three or four 
years old, and begin to pay when five or six. ‘ The third year 
one may count on a few Oranges for home consumption ; the 
fourth year upon fifty oranges to a tree and the fifth yearupon 
200. The trees attain their full development at fifteen years, 
and may then be twenty-three or twenty-four feet high, with a 
trunk three feet in circumference. Such a tree may bear 4,000 
Oranges a season, the retail value of which at the East would 
be $200. The Orange, Lemon and Lime-trees are the ones 
which need irrigation, being watered well three or four times 
during the season. This is done by scooping up basins about 
the trees and connecting them by canals, so that the basins are 
all filled,” The fruit is gathered by Indian, Mexican and 
American gangs of peripatetic pickers, then washed, wiped 
and sorted, according to size and color, and shipped to the 
East. ‘‘On many ranches .. . are fine groves of the English 
Walnut. The trees are extremely beautiful, and those of some 
orchards realize $200 per acre in a season. The tree comes 
into bearing when about ten years old. . . . The vast vine- 
yards that cover miles of country here attract attention in 
winter by their grotesque appearance, resembling roots set on 
end with some regularity. This is due to the fact that every 
fall the vines are cut back.” In 1885 southern California sent 
out over half a million boxes of raisins. ‘At Linda Vista the 


Bos- 


visitor will find an experimental station where forest trees are 
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to be planted. . . . In almost every place in the city are found 
Fig-trees bearing a large crop. . . . There are up to date about 
a thousand acres in California planted with Olives. The tour- 
ist will notice in the Pasadena landscape square blocks of 
forest trees rising plume-like to a height of from 60 to 100 feet. 
These are the Eucalyptus forests, or groves, planted for fire- 
wood by ranchers who have land to spare. Taking an actual 
case, a rancher planted sixty acres with 26,000 Eucalyptus 
plants which cost $10 a thousand. Planting, mowing ont cul- 
tivating cost, including the trees, nearly $1,000, which was the 
expense for the first year. The second year it cost $480, after 
which there was no expense. The trees grow rapidly, and at 
five years are large enough to cut.” 

Mr. Holder speaks appreciatively of the wealth of herbaceous 
plants, Ferns and shrubs which clothes the plain and the moun- 
tains during the various seasons of the year; and the frontispiece 
to his little volume gives an instance of luxuriant deyelopment 
that it would be hard to overmatch. It shows the gable end of 
a house which cannot have been standing many years. It is 
apparently about twenty-five feet wide and thirty feet to the top 
of the gable; yet it is entirely covered, so that small trace of 


the windows appears, with the prolifically flowering branches 
of a single climbing Rose. 





North American Birds, by H. Nehrling; with colored plates 
after water-color paintings by Ridgway, Goering and Muetzel, 
Milwaukee. Published by George Brumder, Part I, 1889. 
This is the beginning of a new popular history of North 
American Birds, upon which the author has spared neither 
labor nor expense. The text is not burdened with dry scien- 
tific details, but is filled with pleasant reading about the habits 
of the different species considered; with much information 
upon the forests and fields which they frequentat the different 
seasons of the year, and many pleasant allisions to trees and 
herbs. These extracts, taken at random, will give an idea of the 
writer’s style and of the sort of information which may be 
gathered from his thoroughly interesting and always readable 
pages. 

“ Among wild fruits the Robin is particularly fond of Elder 
and Poke-berries. In winter these birds are unusually com- 
mon in the beautiful Hammock-woods of Florida, where the 
mealy Sparkle-berry and the Holly with its shining vermilion 
berries grow in abundance. The plumage of the bird’s 
breast is often stained with the violet juice of the Poke-berry. 

“From early in the morning to late in the afternoon these 
birds are busy almost withoutinterruption. Itisonly during the 
hot part of the day that they are somewhat less active. Their 
flight is smooth, rapid and skillful, and does not lack grace and 
beauty. To one who has seen, during migration, flocks of sev- 
eral hundred individuals rapidly flying high over the forest 
trees it seems easy to understand how they can traverse such 
an immense expanse of country in so short a time. They 
move about nimbly among the boughs and are perfectly at 
home on the ground.” And of the Mocking Bird—the finest 
songster of them all—we read: ‘ Most of the males com- 
mence singing between three and four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. First a single individual begins its lay from a Magnolia 
draped with gray Spanish Moss, or from its hiding place in a 
Banksian Rose, or even from the top of achimney. Another 
male sleeping in the neighborhood, probably in a tree over- 
grown with a large Wistaria, or Trumpet-Creeper, excited to 
rivalry, also begins to sing. The song, first softly uttered, gradu- 
ally grows louder, intenser, more inspired and modulated. 
More singers join in the chorus, till one can often hear five or 
six different voices at the same time. Thus they excite one 
another to greater efforts. These are incomparable bird con- 
certs, which produce a deep and lasting impression on the 
listener in the quiet nights when all nature lies in deep 
slumber. When the gray dawn appears in-the far east, and 
soon afterwards the sky reddens, all the Mocking Birds sing 
diligently, and the Cardinal Red-birds, the Nonpareils and 
others j@in in the chorus of jubilation to greet the day-star as 
he rises above the horizon. Very rarely a Mocking Bird is 
heard during the hot hours of the day ; the greatest number 
are silent, and only towards the late afternoon does the chorus 
commence again.” 

But it is not necessary to continue these extracts in order to 
show that their author is a keen lover of nature; and that 
much information can be gathered from his pages. 

The illustrations are carefully and accurately drawn by ac- 
complished naturalists, but the coloring of the chromo-litho- 
graphic reproduction is not very successful ; and the group- 
ing of the individual birds is not always fortunate. The thin 
red margin-line which surrounds the pages of text detracts 
from their otherwise good typographical appearance. 
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The Horticultural Times notes with approval an increasing 
use of Ivy-leaved Geraniums in window-gardens. 


In the latter half of August a Botanical Congress will be held 
in Paris, when an exhibition of maps, photographs, books and 
other articles relating to botanical geography will be opened. 


Our readers will be glad to hear that Belmont, near Boston, 
the old estate described in GARDEN AND ForEST, for July 10, has 
been purchased for the use of a new boys’ school, to be called 
Belmont School. A finer setting for such an institution can 
hardly be imagined. 


The Kansas Board of Agriculture reports that chinch-bugs 
are dying by the million of some contagious disease. Experi- 
ments are now in progress to ascertain whether the disease 
can be introduced artificially among healthy bugs, so that the 
ravages of this most dreaded enemy of the western farmer 
can be held in check. 


Major O. P. Rooks, in a recent address at Fruitland, Florida, 
spoke of some admirable seedlings from both the Peen-to and 
Honey Peaches. The fruit of the Peen-to seedlings was so large 
that a peach would rest on the top rim of an ordinary tea-cup, 
and peaches borne by the Honey hybrids were eight inches in 
circumference. The fruit was also of excellent quality and 
beautiful color. 


Colonel J. A. Price argues strenuously for the selection of 
Indian Corn as the national flower on account of its essential 
beauty and the adaptability of all its parts—stalk, leaf, plume, 
silk, husk, ear—to purposes of art and architecture. Its cheer- 
ful colors, too—the green of summer, the gold of autumn and 
the tinted red and yellow of the ears—all contribute to the in- 
finite variety in which it can be used for ornament. In the 
Decorator and Furnisher for the current month Colonel Price 
offers a prize of $100 for the best adaptation of Maize to the 
industrial and architectural arts. 


In a careful review of the spring plant trade 7he American 
Florist observes that there has been a decrease in the total 
sales from those of last season. Among causes assigned for 
this are: (1) The mild winter, which permitted many plants to 
be carried over; (2) the general curtailment of trade among 
the people who are the largest buyers of ornamental plants ; 
(3) the unfavorable weather, which discouraged planters 
during the selling season. A smaller demand for Coleus and 
similar plants was generally reported, and for this a partial ex- 
planation is found in the prevailing cold weather, which would 
naturally check the sale of such tender plants. It is probable, 
however, that the popularity of this class of plants is beginning 
to wane. 


Professor Forbes gives an account in /usect Life of some 
experiments with the Plum curculio, from which it was 
learned that they would eat the petals of Roses and the blos- 
soms of bush Honeysuckles and Snowballs, so that it seems 
not improbable that the beetle gets only a small part of its sub- 
sistence from fruit-trees. It is therefore worth while to make 
the attempt to attract the adult insect to other plants than 
the Peach or Plum for the purpose of poisoning it there. 
This is especially worth trying late in the season, when 
the uSe of arsenites upon fruit might be dangerous. 
There is no longer any doubt that very weak solutions 
of London purple or Paris green will be fatal to the 
beetle. It is true also that the leaves of the Peach 
are liable to. be scorched by a mixture of London Purple, even 
when applied at a rate of one pound to 200 gallons of water. 


Mr. W. T. Thiselton Dyer, in writing of the principles of 
Orchid nomenclature, argues that all the botanist can do is to 
refer any Orchid submitted to him to some well-defined spe- 
cies which has already been described in intelligible terms, or 
to describe it as new if this has not already been done. For 
horticultural purposes it is evident, however, that something 
more than this is wanted. Within the limits of a species it is 
known to every one that there are variations of size, color and 
texture which practically elude botanical terminology, and yet 
are of paramount interest and value to the cultivator. The 
difference between a fine form anda poor one of the same 
species can often with difficulty be seized, even in ordinary 
language, and yet it is recognizable at a glance by every expe- 
rienced Orchid-grower. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
a botanist can deal with such forms in any useful way. Their 
distinctness and merit is a matter for the judgment of experts, 
just as in the case of any other cultivated plant. Nothing, 
then, is gained by giving such forms Latin names, which imply 
that they are well-marked varieties. The proper course is to 
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give them arbitrary names in English or some other lan ; 
and these should not be accepted as authoritative till they have 
received the approval of the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 


An investigation at the Delaware Experiment Station shows 
that the farm and garden seed found in the markets of that 
state has a germinating power up to the average stand- 
ard. The purity of the seed, too, was found to above 
the average, and yet the report makes it very plain where most 
of the farmer’s weeds come from. He sows their seeds, and 
he sows them on well-prepared land, where they are sure to 
thrive. For example, a moderately pure Clover seed, with but 
a trifle more than one per cent. of impurity by weight, was 
found to contain the seeds of Plantain, Rag-weed, Smart-weed 
and Foxtail Grass in sufficient numbers to put one seed every 
foot in drills fifteen inches apart if the Clover seed were sown 
eight pounds to the acre. In another instance, a very clean 
sample of Alfalfa seed, with less than one-half of one per cent. 
of impurity, and that mainly dirt, showed the presence of the 
minute seed of the Clover Dodder (Cuscuta Trifolii) at the 
rate of 720 to the pound. If the Alfalfa were sown at the rate 
of fifteen pounds to the acre, this would place one seed of 
Cuscuta every two feet in drills two feet apart. The sowing 
of so much of this seed would be a dangerous proceeding, for 
when this Dodder once winds its wiry stem about a Clover 
plant and begins to suck its juices, the doom of that plant is 
sealed, and the Dodder is soon reaching out its arms for a new 
victim. These seed-tests were made by Professor F. D. Ches- 
ter, and the bulletin containing his report furnishes some in- 
structive reading for the farmers and gardeners of Delaware. 


A writer in the Gardeners’ Chronicle speaks with enthusiasm 


‘of the natural beauty in the extensive gardens and pleasure- 


grounds of Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild’s noble estate, 
Waddesdon Manor, a beauty which has been developed to the 
very highest by the arts of the landscape-gardener at every 
point. From the elevated plateau on which the mansion 
stands some of the most beautiful views in the country are 
commanded, and the devious and carefully-arranged walks in 
the grounds reveal different gardens, each distinct, but all in 
harmony, a result which the clever planting of the whole of 
the grounds in clumps and groups of the same kind does 
much to secure. By planting in this manner, each thing, 
whether flowering Weigelas, Rhododendrons, Escallonias, 
Philadelphus, double and scarlet Thorns, or whatever it may 
be, appears to make its individuality distinct, which is not the 
case where single plants, instead of groups of each kind, are 
used. The effect of planting in groups brings out some fine 
effects in the Waddesdon gardens—notably in the case of the 
silvery-leaved Sea Buckthorn, the mingled white variegated 
Maples and Copper Beech, and the noble clumps of Pampas- 
grass. There is plenty of bloom in every part of the gardens. 
The view from the terrace over the main flower-garden being 
especially brilliant with the rich scarlet of Pelargonium, Henry 
Jacoby, the pink of Pelargonium, Mrs. Lever, and other effective 
flowers worked in with variegated foliage, among which the 
Pelargonium, Flower of Spring, employed amounts to over 
8,000 plants. 


The edible Banana, it is said, is known to seed only in one 
small spot on earth, the Andaman Islands. However this 
may be, it is universally grown from suckers. Its cultivation 
in the West Indies has vastly increased during the past fifteen 
years, owing to the demands of the United States for its cheap, 
wholesome and luscious fruit. About 400 or 500 trees are 
planted to the acre, and the plantations are called ‘“ Banana- 
walks.” In former days any available spot was chosen, 
usually an abandoned cane-field, where the ground was most 
easily prepared for the new crop. But experience and com- 
petition have brought about more careful methods of plant- 
ing, and the best place for a Banana-walk is now considered a 
valley or hill-side with a western prospect. The tree fruits the 
first year, and the expense of cultivation is so small that a 
bunch of Bananas, delivered at the sea-coast, need have cost 
its owner no more than four or five cents, while it may be sold 
in the winter months for from twelve to eighteen cents, and in 
the spring months for four times as much. There are risks 
attending Banana cultivation, however, for the thievish ne- 
groes often seriously decrease the value of a crop, and it may 
be entirely swept away in a single hour by a hurricane. As 
soon as the Bananas begin to cast a shade, young Cocoa 
plants are set out between them, as this tree needs protec- 
tion from the sun in its youth; and when the Bananas 
cease to be profitable—which is at the end of three or four 
years—Almond-trees or other fruit-trees are often set in their 
places while a new “ walk” is laid out elsewhere. 





